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ABSTRACT 

Supervisors who work directly with teachers and wish 
to influence their classroom practice and encourage their 
professional growth must behave in ways congruent with teachers' 
expectations for involvement, social support, and stimulating 
leadership. Although these styles and behaviors may vary somewhat 
with various supervisory roles and teacher and school 
characteristics, there is little doubt that the effective supervisor, 
according to teacher perceptions, is one who, in attempting to 
provide staff leadership, is close to the teacher he is trying to 
help and uses the skills of facilitating personal and institutional 
growth, giving social support and involving his staff in the 
decisionmaking processes of the school. (Author) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This study is about supervisors or persons in the school system who 
have an obligation to help teachers improve the content, processes or 
outcomes of their teaching in the school or classroom. It attempts to 
find answers to four basic questions: 

1. Which supervisory roles in the school systems do teachers per- 
ceive as influencing or affecting their behavior in some way? 

2. Which supervisory roles in the school systems do teachers per- 
ceive to be most effective in helping them improve the content, 
processes or outcomes of their teaching? 

3. What are the perceived styles and behaviors of the effective 
rated supervisors and how do these differ from the perceived 
styles and behaviors of the ineffective rated supervisors? 

4. Wha* are the relationships of school and teacher factors such as 
size a: d type of school, sex, experience and training of teachers 
to perL-eptions of supervisory effectiveness? 
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HELPING TEACHERS IN A BUREAUCRATIC (LARGE, COMPLEX) 

ORGANIZATION 



This study assumes that teachers are either professionals or pro- 
fessionals-in-process and that members of the teaching organization 
can acquire professional characteristics. Who is a professional? A pro- 
fessional is one who: 

(a) possesses a theoretical body of knowledge which he/she applies 
, to the solution of social problems. The professional teacher has 
• acquired a unique body of knowledge of ho\^ children learn 

and behave which he/she applies to meet society's demand that 
children be educated. 

(b) is able to regulate his/her own work standards and goals 
without imposition from any outside authority. In so doing the 
professional teach"er]is able to seek help and advice from coll- 
eagues, administrators or any person who is able to help him/ 
her improve the content^ processes or outcomes/ of his/her 
teaching. However, the professional must be in a position to 
accept or reject the help and advice offered so as to 
be able to regulate his work standards. A profession is a means 
of freeing workers for independence in ordar that they may 
make the maximum use of their abilities and skills. This 
means giving proxessiorial teachers opportunities to make the 
widest possible use of their talents md knowledge to promote 
student isarning* 

(c) has a strong sense of individual responsibility—a broad personal 
responsibility for judgements made and acts performed.. Even 
though a teacher may possess a unique body of knowledge 
v/hlS h^f She applies to the solution of social problems and is 
able to regulate his/her own work standards and goals without 
interfe''(i;^ce from an outside authority, the chief criterion which 
marks him/her as a professional is the acceptance of individual 
responsibility for. promoting the well-being of those he/she 

O ^ teaches. 



Professional Expectations 

What are the expectations of professional teachers? As professionals 
expecV members of the organization to stress the uniqueness of clients' 
problems, professional teachers are concerned with meeting students' 
individual needs and solving their problems on the basis of student vari- 
ability and not on the basis of a standard practice applied to all. Pro- 
fessionals expect stress on ^psearch and change so that new problems 
can be' defined and solutions found in the process of helping the stu- 
dents. Therefore, professionals state rules as alternative courses of 
action rather than as dictates. 

In whatever area of specialization the professional teacher is invol- 
ved, his/her stress is on the achievement of goals which are oriented to 
the student rather than stress on the efficiency of a technique which is 
task-oriented. The professional's -hief concern is with what is happening 
to the student. To achieve student-oriented goals die professional 
teacher uses skills which are based on knowledge of what will benefit 
the student rather than slills based primarily on practice, routines, 
usage or custom. 

The professional expectation is that authority (the power to make 
decisions which guide the action of others)) be based on professional 
policy, personal competence, and the unique problems and characteristics 
of the client. This authority is expected to be supported by an adminis- 
tration which considers the wishes of the professional members involved. 
Rules, as alternative courses of action, are expected to be sanctioned by 
professional bodies and Ibyalty in turn given to professional associations 
and to clsents. 

Socialization in the Role 

How do teachers acquire professional expectations and what ex- 
pectations do they hold for supervisors who have an obligation to help 
teachers improve the content, processes, or outcomes of their teaching? 
And how can supervisors help professionals or professionals-in-process? 
Supervisors and teachers learn the professional expectations for the re- 
spective roles from the preparatory phase of institutional life and from 
past experience. The amount of training teachers receive will influence 
their professional expectations both for their role and for the supervisors 
who attempt to help them. It is assumed that the teacher's knowledge of 
the supervisory role gleaned from the literature and other sources in- 
O ases with his/heir training: thus the longer the training, the more 
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intense the internalization of an idealized conception of the super- 
visors role becomes. 

Another factor which will influence the socialization process is the 
actual experience of the teacher on the staff of the school where, through 
contacts with the collegial norms of other teachers and associations with 
supervisory roles, he/she has an opportunity to learn both the role of 
the teacher and the real role of the person who has an obligation to help. 
For this reason there may be marked differences between the role per- 
ceptions of beginning and experienced teachers at the school level. The 
problem is: how can supervisors help teachers who have acquired ex- 
pectations characteristic of professionals? 

Blocks to Supervision 

Jt may be difficult for supervisors to help teachers improve the 
content, processes,^ or outcomes of their teaching for several reasons: 

1. The professional attitude of teachers may cause them to inter- 
pret attempts at influence by the supervisor as an invasion of 
their professional prerogatives especially if such efforts are not 
congruent with their professional expectations. If supervisors 
do not use processes congruent with professional expectations 
their influence might be confined to beginning teachers, the 
inept, the incompetent and those whose needs are most visible. 

2. Heavy administrative demands on the time o£ the supervisor who 
has an obligation to help the teacher mayl prevent him from 
effectively performing his supervisory functions. 

3. Supervisors may lack the power, influence, or the authority to 
meet the new demands of teachers such as alteration of job de- 
scriptions, restructuring of teachers' roles, and changing teach- 
ing schedules. 

4. Supervisors may appear threatening if in the process of helping 
the teacher they overemphasize the function of evaluation. 
Especially are teachers likely to resent supervisors who attempt 
to evaluate work which is outside the supervisor's area of com^ 
petence. 

5. The styles and behaviors used by the supervisor may create 
blocks to effective supervision. Before supervisors can be per- 
ceived as effectively helping teachers, these blocks to supervision 

Q will Jiave to be removed. 

ERIC 
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Removing the Blocks to Effective Supervision. 

How can these blocks to the effective supervision of professionals or 
professionals-in-process be removed? First, the teacher will have to per- 
ceive that the general supervisory behavior or professional leadership 
expectations are indeed being realized. Such professional leadership 
acts would include helping the teacher to: 

(a) feel that his/her work is important, 
(<b) ^improve professionally, 

(c) see the sources of problems confronting him/her, arid' 

(d) improve the educational program to suit the needs of students 
and teachers. 

How the supervisor provides this leadership will be crucial 

Teachers who are professionals or professionals-in-process, will pos- 
sess a strong sense of individual responsibility and will need involvement 
in decision-making in areas within their professional competence. There- 
fore, he who would help the teacher must provide real opportunities for 
teacher involvement. Areas of involvement would include: 

(a) evaluating the work of the !?chool and the instructional program, 

(b) developing policies of social control which affect teaching and 
learning, 

(c) determining levels of satisfactory student performance in the 
school, and 

(d) determining how teachers should be supervised. 

Social support, that is, understanding and supporting teachers' posi- 
tions will be necessary to meet the psychological and social needs of 
teachers working in an environment of change where confidence is 
needed to choose continually between alternatives in dealing with 
student variabilit)^ Accepting the feelings of teachers, praising and 
encouraging and putting thenii at ease are integral parts of the social 
support process needed to engender a climate for personal and school 
growth. 

Personal and school growth processes are congruent with profession- 
al expectations for research and change, alternative methods of instruct- 
ion, solution of the ihiique problems of students, and authority based 
on knowledge and personal competence. Supervisory processes which 
encourage growth permit wide use of the teachers* talents and ideas and 
the questioning of accepted practices in terms of student growth. Tlie 
supervisor who stimulates growth must help teachers identify student 
jy»ds, understand the students* environment, restructure the teaching 

ERIC 
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role and clarify and sharpen one s thinking about educational problems. 
Growth processes and bureaucratic standardization are diametrically 
opposed. 

To be effective in helping the professional teacher, supervisors will 
naed to avoid inflexible application of specific rules, prescribed dosages 
of materials, rigidity of job description and other aspects of bureaucratic 
control and program definition (bureaucratic standardization). The 
effective supervisor will refrain from telling teachers what and how to 
teach but rather will permit flexibility so that the teacher may use the 
instructional techniques which he/she finds to be productive of good 
learning. 

Under certain conditions, the supervisor may be expected to support 
the teachers authority in relation to students and parents. This support, 
which appears to contravene professional expectations, may arise from 
the nature of the school as a service organization. As education is com- 
pulsory, the school has no control over the admission of its clients, the 
students. Once in the school, the student may find that he has little or no 
control over his participation, in the classroom; there are certain goals 
which he is expected to meet regardless of his ability and inte/ests. 

Students, because they are unselected, may not be able to achieve 
the goals as set by the teacher. Consequently conflicts may arise be- 
tween students and staff members over the achievement of goals. To 
lessen such conflicts certain adaptive mechanisms on the part of both 
teacher and the student may take place as teachers strive to achieve th^ 
goals of the organization. The question arises: who supports the 
teachers authority in dealing with students and parents, that is, who 
'backs the teacher up ? 

Tlic Purpose of This Study 

This study attempted to find out what supervisory roles, among 
twenty-two possible roles, were perceived to be most influential in 
affecting the behavior of teachers, which roles were perceived to be most 
effective in helping teachers and to find the extent to which effective- 
and ineffective-rated supei-visors were perceived to he\ 

(a) giving social support, 

(b) involving teachers in decision-makng, 

(c) providing opix)rtunities for personal and organizational growth, 

(d) avoiding bureaucratic standardization, 

(e) supporting teachers* autliority, and 
O (f) providing general professional leadersliip. 



PROCEDURE 



By means of random sampling frc.m lists provided bv teachers* pro- 
iessional organizations, 697 teachers were selected from a population of 
12,898 elementary school teachers in Region 7 of West Central Ontario. 
A fourteen-page questionnaire dealing with influence, effectiveness, 
styles and behavior of supervisors in school systems was sent to each 
teacher in the sample. The 556 teachers who returned the questionnaire 
(approximately one per school) closely resembled the population on the 
variables, type and size of school, sex, erade level taught, teaching 
experience and professional preparation. 

On the questionnaire, teachers wei:e iisked to identifv from a list 
of twenty-six possible supervisory r(^les, which organizational charts 
showed were operative in school systems in Ontario, those roJes which 
influenced or affected their heh a\'ior as a teacher with respect to the 
content, processes, or outcomes of their work as a teacher in the school 
01 classroom. Next, teachers were requested to rate the effectiveness of 
each influential role using a seal" ranging from 4— verv effective, to 1— 
ineffective. Effectiveness was defined as the extent to which persons 
in a role helped teachers to improve their beliavior as teachers. After 
rating each of the twenty-six roles on influence and effectivenr-ss^ teach- 
ers were asked to select the most effective role and the leas': effective 
role. Finally, teachers were, asked to describe, bv means of a 42-item 
instrument, the styles and behaviors of the most effective and the least 
effective supervisors. This instrument had been constructed Iroi measure 
the extent to which teachers perceived the supervisor as exliibiting or 
engaging in the following styles and behaviors: executive pi.'ofessional 
leadership (EPL), social support of teachers (SS) staff involvement 
(SI), personal and instituticnal growth processes (GP), support of 
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teacher aiitliority (STA), and bureaucratic standardization (BCPD). 
Teachers used a scale ranging from 6 (always) to 1 (never) to measure 
the extent to which they perceived the supervisor to be exhibiting or 
engaging in the style or behavior described in each item. The maximum 
score for all scales on the perceived super\isorv styles and behavior in- 
strument (PSSB) was 252, for the EPL scale 72, and 36 for each of the 
five remain in scales. 

The data were analyzed to determine the influence and effective- 
ness of the various' roles and the styles and behaviors of che most 
effective and the least effective supervisors. First, the data were analy- 
zed to determine the number and per cent of teachers identifying each 
role as influential and to discover, by means of cross tabulations and 
chi square tests, which school and teacher variables were related to 
teachers* perception of influence. Next, the various supervisory roles 
were ranked by mean effectiveness scores and the school and teacher 
variables relatec] to teachers* perceptions of supervisorv effectiveness bv 
means of analysis of variance. 

Teacher selection of the most effective and least effective roles 
was ranked and the styles and behaviors of super\'isors in these roles 
analyzed by means of product-moment correlations to find the relation- 
ships among professional leadership (EPL), social 'jupport (SS), staff 
involvement (SI) growth processes (CP), support of teacher authority 
(STA), bureaucratic standardization (BCPD), and total perceived super- 
visory styles and behavior scores (PSSB); and then multiple correlations 
were computed to find the best predictor (s) of professional leadership 
(EPL). To find the relationships among school and teacher variables 
and the various styles and behavior scale scores product-moment correla- 
tions, analysis of variance and covariance were used. The perceived 
supervisory st\'les and behavior scale scores for all most effective and 
least effective supervisors were tested for mean differences by use of the 
t-test. This was also done for the mean difference of scores of the most 
effective and least effective supervisors in each role. To show contrasts 
in the perceived styles and behaviors of the most effective rated and 
the least effective rated supervisors in each role and to show contrasts 
and similarities among effective, supervisors in different roles, profiles 
based on mean item scale scores were constructed. 



TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF THE INFLUENCE OF 
SUPERVISORi'^ ROLES 



What is an iiifluential role? An influential role had iDeen defined as 
one where the supervisor in it was perceived by the teacher to be 
affecting his/her behavior with respect to the content, processes, or 
outcomes of the teacher's work in the scliooJ or classroom. 

The Influence of Each Role 

Figure 1 shows the relative influence of each role, that is, the 
number of teachers who identified the role as influential as a per cent of 
the number of teachers fov whom the role applied. 

From this diagram it can be seen that the seven most influential 
roles were tliose of principal, inspector, program consultant, resource 
teacher, vice-principal, 'other teachers'; and area, district or regional 
superintendent. These seven roles, which were identified as influential 
by n^ore than fifty per cent of all teachers responding and by more than 
sixty -five per cent of those for whom the role applied, were further 
examined to ascertain which school and teacher variables were related 
to teachers* perceptions of th^ influence of each. 
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FIGURE I. 



£Bl ATIVE INFLUENCE OF EACH ROLE 
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School and Teacher Factors Related to Influence of Supervisory Roles 
It was found that: 

1. 'Other teachers' were perceived to influence the behavior of be- 
ginning teachers more than that of experienced teachers. 

2. Program consultants were perceived , to be most influential by 
primary and junior grade, female, public school teachers. 

3. Inspectors were perceived to be most influential by separate 
school, female, city teachers with one year professional prepara- 
tion, ten or more years teaching experience and working at 
junior and primary grade levels in medium sized schools. 

4. Vice-principals were perceived to be most influential by urban 
public school teachers with two to three years professional train- 
ing and working at intennediate grade, levels in medium and 
large sized schools. 

5. Area superintendents were perceived to be most Influential by 
county, female, primary grade teachers of large sized schools 
with two or three years professional training and with less than 
three and more than ten years experience. 

6. Resource teachers were perceived to be most influential by 
teachers at the primary and junior grade levels. 



TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF 
THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SUPERVISORY ROLES 



An effective supervisory role had been defined as ah influential 
role where the influence of the person in it served to improve the 
teacher's behavior with respect to the content, processes, or. outcomes of 
his/her work in the school or classroom. When teachers rated the var- 
ious supervisory roles, using a scale ranging from 4 (very effective) to 1 
(ineffective), the most effecti\*e roles (according to teacher perceptions) 
were those of principal, 'oJier teachers', program consultant, inspector, 
assistant or vice-principal and area, district, or regional superintendent. 
(Figure 2). 

School and Tea lier Factors Rehited to Teacher Perceptions of Effective- 
ness of Supervisory Roles 

When the mean effectiveness scores for eaclV'^Tf the seven most 
influential roles were related to the factors of type and size of school, 
sex, grade level taught, experience and professional training of the 
teacher, it was found that: 

1. The only factor significantly related to teacher perceptions of 
the effectiveness of the principal was the grade level taught— 
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FIGURE 2 

MEAN EFFECTIVENESS SCORES FOR EACH SUPERVISORY ROLE 
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junior grade teachers perceived the principal to be more effective 
than did intermediate grade teachers. 

2. Years of experience was tlic only factor related to teacher per- 
ceptions of tl J effccti\ eness of 'other teachers' — beginning 
teachers found their colleagues t(^ be more helpful than did 
experienced teachers. 

3. Female teachers rated program consultants higher on effective- 
ness than did male teachers; primary and junior teachers also 
rated this role higher than did intermediate teachers. When 
sex of teaclier was controlled, grade level taught was found to 
be the strongest factor related to the perceived effectiveness ^f 
the roles of consultant and resource teachers. Public school 
teachers rated the consultant higher on effectiveness than did 
separate school teachers, while city teachers rated consultants 
higher than did county teachers. 

4. The vice-principdl was perceived to be most helpful by inter- 
mediate grade level teachers in large public schools. 

5. Female teachers, separate school teachers, and teachers at 
junior grade levels rated inspectors higher on effectiveness than 
did male teachers, public school teachers, and intermediate 
grade teachers respectively. 

6. Female teachers at primary and junior grade levels found re- 
source teachers to be more effective than did any other group 
of teachers. 

7. Teachers under county boards rated area superintendents higher 
on effectiveness than did city teachers, while teachers with two 
and three years experience found the role much less effective 
than did more experienced teachers and those just beginning. 

8. When overall effectiveness of the seven most influential roles 
were considered, teachers in large schools, city schools and at 
the junior grade levels respectively found the roles to he more 
effective than did teachers in small schools, county schools and 
at intermedmte grade levels. 



TEACHERS' SELECTIONS OF THE MOST EFFECTIVE AND THE 
LEAST EFFECTIVE SUPERVISORY ROLES 



Each teacher in the sample liad been asked to select from the 
list of supervisory roles which he/she had rated on influence and 
effectiveness: (1) the role which he/she perceived to be the most 
effective, and (2) the role which he/she perceived to he the leasl 
effective. Out of 553 returns, 553 teachers identified a most effective 
role while 534 teachers identified a least effective role. Summaries of 
teachers' selections are given in Tables I and II. Table I shows that the 
seven roles which teachers rated highest on influence (see Figure 1) and 
highest on effectiveness (see Figure 2) were again selected by teachers 
as the most effective roles with the exception of the area, district, or 
regional superintendent which moved from seventh to ninth position. 
Teachers were very clear about their choice of the most effective roles. 
Ninety-five per cent or 529 of the total teachers responding selected the 
roles of principal, program consultant, *other teachers', assistant or 
vice-principal, resource teacher, coordinator of supervision and 
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TABLE I 

TEACHERS' SELECTIONS OF THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
SUPERVISORY ROLES BY NUMBER AND PER CE^^T OF 
TEACHERS SELECTING EACH ROLE AS MOST EFFECTIVE 



Rank of each role by th<; 
number of teachers 
identifying the role as 
most effective 


MOST EFFECTIVE 
ROLE 


Numb»r of teachers 
identifying the role as the 
ntost effective 


Per cent of teachers 
■ iderjtifying the role as the 
mast effective 


1 


Principal 


299 . 


53.8 


2' 


Program consultant 


70 ■ 


12.6 


3 


'Other teachers' 


34 


7.2 


.4 


Assistant or vice-principal 


34 


6.2 


5 


Resource teacher 


24 


4.3 


6 


v^oorainaior or supervision anu 
instruction 


22 


4.0 


7 


Inspector 


14 


2.5 


8 


Subject or grade chairman 


. 12 


2.2 


9 


Area, district, or regional 
superintendent 


8 


1.4 


10. 


Assistant superintendent of 
program and instruction 


6 


1.1 


12 


Guidance counsellor 


4 


0.7 


12 


Director of education, a^id 
superintendent of separate schools 


4 


0.7 


12 


persons, associated with colleges of 
education and teachers' colleges 


4 


0.7 


14 


Regional program consultants 


3 


0.5 



r 
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TABLE I (Continued) 

TEACHERS' SELECTIONS OF THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
SUPERVISORY ROLES BY NUMBER AND PER CENT OF 
TEACHERS SELECTING EACH ROLE AS MOST EFFECTIVE 









0) 










ole by 
role a; 


MOST EFFECTIVE 


:hers 
role a 


chers 
role as 


!i 

1 Rank of each r< 
' number of tea 
Identifying the 
most effective 


ROLE 


Numbfc ' teac 
identifying the 
rrost effective 


Per cent of tea 
idontifying the 
most effective 


15.5 


Persons associated witli Ontario 








Teachers' Federation 


2 


0.4 


15.5 


Otiier roles in the school 


2 


0.4 


19 


Persons associated with local 








teachers' associations 


1 


0.2 


19 


Persons associated with 








provincial teacher associations 


1 


0.2 


19 


Other roles in tlie regional 
office of the Department of 








Educate ^n 


1 


0.2 


19 


Superintendent of program 








and supervision 


1 


0.2 


19 


Superintendent of 








administration and personnel 


1 


0.2 




Teachers who did not identify 








a role as most effective 


3 






Total number of teachers 


556 


100 
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TABLE II 

TEACHERS' SELECTIONS OF THE LEAST EFFECTIVE SUPER 
VISvORY ROLES BY NUMBER AND PER CENT OF TEACHERS 
IDFNTIFYING EACH ROLE AS LEAST EFFECTIVE 



identtfy- 
r eKective 




identify- 
least 


identify- 
least 


Bach role o 
)f teachers 
ole as leas 


LEAST EFFECTIVE 
ROLE 


of teachers 
ole as the 


of teachers 
ole as the 


Rank of ( 
number < 
ing the r 




Number 
ir>g the r 
effective 


Per cent 
ing the r 
effective 


1 


Inspector 


62 


11.2 


2 


Principal 


54 


9.7 


3 


Program consultant 


47 


8.5 


4 


Regional program consultant 


44 


7.9 


5 


Director of education, and 
superintendent of separate 
schools 


39 


7.0 


6 


Area, district, or regional 

SUIJCl IIILCIIUCII L 


38 


6.8 


7 


Assistant or vice-principal 


35 


6.3 


8 


Persons associated with 
local teach *rs' associations 


27 


4.9 


9 


Resource teacher 


23 


4.1 


10 


Regional and assistant 
regional directors 


20 


3.6 


11 


Persons associated with 
Ontario Teachers' Federation 


19 


3.4 


12 


Grade or subject chairman 


^6 


2.9 


14 

ir 


Superintendent of Administration 
and personnel 


15 


2.7 
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TABLE II (Continued) 

TEACHERS' SELECTIONS OF THE LEAST EFFECTIVE 
SUPERVISORY ROLES BY NUMBER AND PER CENT OF TEAC H- 
ERS IDLNTIFYING EACH ROLE AS LEAST EFFECTIVE 



Jdentify- 
\ effective 






i; 




c ^ 

4> \n 

•- P 


ident 
loast 


O M M 

4> V 2 

•3-5- 


ROLE 


chers 

; the 1 


ichers 
; the 1 


Rank of each ) 
number of tea 
ir.g the role a! 


LEAST EFFECTIVE 


o "5 
2.S g 


Per cent of tea 
ing the role as 
effective 


14 


Persons associated with the 


15 


2.7 




provincial teachers* associations 


15 


2.7 


14 


Persons associatec' with colleges of 








education and teachers* colleges 


15 


2.7 


16 


Guidance counsellor 


13 


2.3 


17 


Provincial area superintendent 


12 


2.2 


18 


Coordinator of supervision and 








instruction 


11 


2.0 


19 


Persons associated with the Ontario 








Institute for Studies in Education 


10 


1.8 


20 


Assistant superintendent of pro- 








gram and instruction 


8 


1.4 


21 


Superintendent of program 








and supervision 


6 


1.1 


22 


'Other teachers* 


3 


0.5 


23 


Other roles in the school system 


1 


0.2 


24 


Other roles in the regional office of 








the Department of Education 


1 


0.2 




Teachers who did not identify a 








role as least effective 


22 


4.0 




Total number of teachers 


556 


100 
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instruction, inspector, subject or grad(» c'luiirnian. ai \i, district or regioniil 
superintendent, and the assistant su[)erintc]ulent of program and in- 
struction as tlie most effective roles. The other 24 teach(M's responding 
spread their choices over tlie remaining roles. X(»arlv 54 per c(»nt or 
299 tcacliery identified the principal as the most effective supervisory 
role. 

Table H which sununnriz(\s teachers' selections of the least effective 
roles shows that, in contrnst to the selection of the .nost effVeti\'e roles, 
teachers varied more widely in their choices. More than 53 per cent or 
297 teachers identified the roles of principal, program consultant, 'otlier 
teachers', vice-principal, resource teacher, coordinator of su])ervision and 
instruction, inspector, subject or grade chairman, area, district or region- 
al superintendent, and assistant sui)eriiilendent of instruction as the 
least effective as contrasted with the 529 teachers who selected these 
roles as the most effecti\'e. The remaining 237 teachers Spread their 
choices of the least effeeti\'e roles o\-er the rcMUaining fourteen. 

Table 111 couipares the number of teachers who selected the ten 
roles most often identified as tlie most effective witli the juunher of 
different teachers selecting the same role as the least effective. Each 
of the ten roles which was selected b\- a numi)er of teachers as the most 
effective, was also selected by other teachers as the least effective. For 
e.vample it should be noted that whereas 299 or 54 per cent of all the 
teachers selected the role of principal as die most effective, 54 other 
teachers or 9.7 per cent selected this rok* as the least effective. 

As Table III shows, the number of teachers who selected the 
principal, program consultant. *otlier teachers', and resource teacher, as 
the most effecti\'t- role was greater than the nun^ber of teachers who 
selected these same roles as the least effective. In die case inspector, 
subject or grade chairman, \ice- principal, area, district or regional 
superintendent, and the role of assistant superintendent of program and 
instruction, the (Opposite was true. 

As teachers in the sample had been re C| nested to describe, by use of 
the 42-iteni description instrument, the styles and behaviors of persons 
in the roles whicli they had selected as die jnost effective and the least 
effective, a total of 751 styles and helia\'ior descriptions of supervisors 
occupying the seven roles identified as most influential w^eie available 
for analysis, For each of these sev en most influential roles a substantial 
number of teachers described the styles and bcluu'iors of persons in the 
role both when it was perceived as the most effective and when it was 
perceived as the least effective. On the basis of these descriptions, pro- 
files of these seven roles have been constructed. 
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TABLE ni 

COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF TEACHERS SELECllNG THE TEN 
MOST EFFECTIVE ROLES WITH THE NUMBER OF DIFFERENT 
TEACHERS IDENTIFYING THE SAME ROLES AS THE LEAST 

EFFECTIVE 















^ > 




ROLE 


No. of teachers 
selecting this role 
as most effective 


of teachers 
sc'lecting this role 
most effective 


No. of teacntrs 
selecting this role 
OS least effective 


' c of teachers 
selecting this role 
as least effective 


No. of times, the 
role was selected 
most or least effec 


1. 


Principal 


299 


53.8 


54 


9.7 


353 






2. 


Program consultant 


70 


12.6 


47 


8.5 


117 


3. 


'Other teachers* 


40 


7.2 
6.1 


3 


0.5 


43 


4. 


Vice-principal 


34 


35 


6.3 


69 


5. 


Resource teacher 


24 


4.3 


23 


4.1 


47 


6. 


Coordinator of supv. 

& instr. 


22 


4.0 


11 


2.0 


33 


7. 


Inspector 


14 


2.5 


62 


11.2 


76 


8. 


Subject or grade 
chairman 


12 


2.2 


16 


2.9 


28 


9. 


Area, district or 
regional supt. 


8 


1.4 


38 


6.8 


46 


10. 


Asst. supt. of program 
and instr. 


6 


1.1 


8 


1.4 


14 




TOTALS 


529 


95.2 


297 


53.4 


826 







2 141.25 with d.f. (p > 001) 
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Summary 

Ninety five per cent of the teachers confined their choices of the 
most effective supervisors to ten roles; eighty-eight per cent of the 
teachers selected the role of principal, program consultant, *other teach- 
ers*, assistant or vice -principal, resource teacher, inspector and area 
superintendent as the most effective. Teachers showed a wide range in 
selecting the least effective roles with choices spread over twenty-four 
roles. As both effective and ineffective supervisors in the san^e role 
were described bv different teachers, data were available to compare 
and contrast the styles and behaviors of those who were perccJived as 
helpful and those who were not. The following section^ describe the 
perceived styles and beliaviors of effective and ineffective supervisors. 



THE PERCEIVED STYLES AND BEHAVIORS OF SUPERVISORS 



Answers to thiee basic questions regarding the styles and behaviors 
of the most effective and the least effective rated supervisors were 
sought; 

1. What styles and behaviors do teachers associate with the most 
most effective and least effective rated supervisors? Specifically, 
do the most effective rated .supervisors differ from the least 
effective rated supervisors in 

(a) giving social support to teachers? 

(b) involving teachers in decision-making? 

(c) providing opportunities for teacher and school growth? 

(d) supporting teacher authority in relation to the student and 
parent? 

(e) avoiding bureaucratic control? 

(f ) engaging in or exhibiting general professional leadership 
behavior? 
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2. Do supervisory styles and behaviors vary with supervisory roles? 

3. What are the relationships of school and teacher factors to the 
perceived styles and behaviors of supervisors? 

The Perceived Styles and Behaviors of the Most Effective Rated and the 
Least Effective Rated Supervisors 

The effective rated supervisors Were given high scores on social 
support, staff involvement, growth processes, support of teacher aut- 
hority, and professional leadership. The least effective rated supervisors 
were given contrastingly low scores on each of these styles and be- 
liaviors. The effective' rated supervisors were perceived as 'almost al- 
ways* engaging in behavior or exhibiting a style which gave social 
support to the teacher, 'frequently' involving the teacher in decision- 
making in areas within the teachers professional competence , 'fre- 
quently providing opportunities for teacher and school growth, 'fre- 
quently' supporting the teacher's authority in relation to the child and 
t)arent, 'r^lmost always' engaging in professional Isadership. The least 
effective rated super\asors were perceived as 'almost never providing for 
staff involvement and growth processes and only 'occasionally' giving 
social support, supporting teacher authority and engaging in professional 
leadership. Generally, when all roles were considered there was no 
difference between effective rated and ineffective rated supervisors on 
amount of bureaucratic standardization used. However, when roles were 
examined separately it was found that person? in some roles were more 
bureaucratic in style and behavior than persons in others. 

The Differences Among Various Supervisory Roles in Support of Teacher 
Authority and Bureaua"atic Standardization 

Figure 3 shows that teachers perceived effective rated principals, 
vice-principals and *other teachers' to be mcist supportive of their aut- 
hority. Effective rated area superintendents, program consultants, in- 
spectors and resource teadiers were not rated high on this behavior. If 
support of teacher authority is necessary, the principal and vice-principal, 
because of their closeness to the teacher, logically perform this function. 
However, persons in these roles may be supporting teacher adaptive 
mechanisms which may or may not be in the best interests of the child. 
A latent function of 'outside' supervisors may be to modify the adaptive 
and goal-displacing m.echanisms of the school. The fact that effective 
rated principals and vice -principals were perceived to be much higher 
on support of teacher authority than ineffective rated principals and 
vice-principals, while effective and ineffective rated inspectors and area 
superintendents showed practically no difference in support of teacher 
authority seems to indicate that this is so. 
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FIGURE 3 

TEACHERS' PERCEIVED SUPPORT OF TEACHERS' AUTHORITY 
BY EFFECTIVE SUPERVISORS IN DIFFERENT ROLES 
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FIGURE 4 

BUREAUCRATIC STANDARDIZATION USED BY EFFECTIVE 
SUPERVISORS IN EACH ROLE AS PERCEIVED BY TEACHERS 
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When all roles were considered together, effective rated super- 
visors received practically the same scores on bureaucratic standardiza- 
tion as did the ineffective rated supervisors. However dij'^ferences were 
found among supervisors when roles were examined separately. Effec- 
tive rated principals, inspectors and area superintendents were perceived 
to be less bureaucratic in their behavior than ineffective rated principals, 
inspectors and area superintendents. Figure 4 shows that, among 
effective rated supervisors, inspector'^ and principals were perceived to 
be much higher on bureaucratic str^ndardization than were vice-princi- 
pals, area superintendents and program consultants who, in turn, were 
rated much higher on this style than were resource teachers and *otlier 
teachers*. 

The Styles and Behaviors of Effective and Ineffective Rated Supervisors 
in Different Roles 

Figures 5-11 contrast the perceived styles and behaviors of effective 
and ineffective rated supervisors. From these diagrams it can be seen 
that: 

1. Effective rated principals and vice-principa! ; were perceived to 
be very high on professional leadership, social support, staff in- 
volvement, growth processes, support of teacher authority and 
low on bureaucratic standardization; while ineffective rated 
principals, and vice-principals were perceived to be low on each 
of these styles buv higher on bureaucratic standardization than 
were effective rated persons ir:- *-hese roles. 

2. Effective rated resource teachers,^^picgram consultants and 
'other teachers* were rated high on professional "Ic^.dership and 
social support but low on bureaucratic standardization. ^ - , 

3. The effective rated inspectors were perceived to exhi ^it less 
professional leadership, social support, staff involveiHei \ and 
growth processes than effective rated supervisors in ^ther roles 
and were perceived to be highest on bureaucratic stardardi- 
zation. 

4. The most effective rated area, district, or regional superintend- 
ents were perceived as almost always' giving r^ucial support to 
teachers, 'frequently' providing professional leadership, 'occasion- 
ally* involving teachers in matters relating to the school and 
'almost never using bureaucratic standardization. In contrast, 
the ineffective rated arua superintendents received much lower 
'scores on professional leadership, social support and teacher in- 
rolvement and higher scores on bureaucratic standardization. 
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Figure 5 — Mean item scoi ••s on perceived supervisory styles and be- 
havior for the most effective and least effective principals 
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1.50 PSSB EPL SS SI GP STA BCPD 
Figure 6 — Mean item scores on perceived supervisory styles -^nd be- 
havior \or the most effective and least effective vice-principals 
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PSSB EPL SS SI GP STA BCPD 
Figure 8 — Mean item scores on perceived supervisory styles and be- 
havior for the most effective and least effective program consultants- 

most effectrive 

least effective 
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Figure 10 — Mean item scores on perceived supervisory styles and be- 
havior for the most effective and least effective inspectors 

most effective 

least effective 
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Figure 11 — Mean item scores on perceived supervisory styles and be- 
havior for the most effective and (east effective area, district or regional 
superintendents 

most effective 



least effective 
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Contrasts and Similarities Among Supervisors in Different Roles 

Figure 12 shows the contrasts and similarities of the perceived styles 
and behaviors of the effective rated principals, program consultants, in- 
spectors/ and area superintendents. From this diagram it may be seen 
that of the four roles: 

1. effective rated principals were given the highest scores on staff 
involvement, growth processes, and support of teacher authority, 

2. program consultants were rated highest on professional 
leadership and social support, 

3. the inspectors were perceived to be highest on bureaucratic 
standardization and lowest on professional leadership, social 
support, staff involvement and growth processes, and 

4 teachers gave effective rated area superintendents the lowest 
rating on support of teacher authority and bureaucratic stand- 
ardization. 

As Figure 13 shows, the least effective rated principals, program 
consultants, area superintendents and inspectors were perceived gener- 
ally to be exhibiting similar styles and behaviors. They were perceived 
as 'almost never exhibiting or engaging in professional leadership, staff 
involvement, and personal and Institutional growth processes and only 
'occasionally' giving social support to teachers and supporting t^^^r 
authority. ' 

Figure 14 shows the difference in the styles and behaviors of most 
effective rated principals, program consultants, area superintendents and 
Inspectors when teachers' ratings on each of the scales were converted 
into standard scores. 

The Relationship of School and Teacher Factors ta Perceived Supervisory 
Style and Behavior 

When school and teacher factors were related to the perceived 
styles and behaviors of supervisors it was found that: 

1. Female teachers rated supervisors higher on social support, staff 
involvement, growth processes, support of teacher and profess- 
ional leadership than did male teachers, 
^. Teachers in separate schools, county schools, and small schools 
perceived supervisors to be higher on bureaucratic standardiza- 
tion than did teachers in public schools, city schools and large 
schools respectively. . ^ 

* 3, Teachers with more than one year of professional preparation 
rated their supervisors significantly lower on support of teacher 
authority than did teachers with only one yea^ of training. 

4. Separate school teachers rated, their supervisors higher on sup- 
O port of teacher authority and staff Inval't^ement than did pubUc 
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school teachers. 

Generally, the higher the grade level taught the lower were the 
supervisors rated on the various styles and behaviors. 
Teachers from medium size schools (16-25 teachers) rated their 
supervisors higher on professional leadership, social support and 
growi:h processes than did teachers from smaller and larger 
schools. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



For supervision in general 

1. To become effective in helping teachers, supervisors will 
have to be proficient in the use of personal and institutional 
growth processes, provide professional leadership and social 
support and involve staff members in areas within their pro- 
fessional competence. Specifically, the growth procesr will be 
concerned with: 

(a) helping the teachers clarifv and sharpen their thinking about 
the problems they encounter. 

(b) enhancing the status of teachers by permitting wide use of 
their talents and ideas, 

(c) helping the teacher gather information on the environment 
of the school which affects learning, 

(d) working with staff members to set realistic goals in terms 
of student n;.*eds, 

(e) encouraging teachers to (jucstion accepted practices, and 

(f) restructuring the teaching role for the pmpose of teacher 
self-improvement. 

2. A viable training program for those interested in helping teach- 
ers is necessary. In such a program, emphasis should be placed 
on the processes, styles and behaviors examined in this i,tudy. To 
lessen teachers' reliance on the principaVs support of teacher 
authority which was a characteristic of teachers with one year 
professional training, it is recommended that supervisors encour- 
age such teachers to further their professional trainin'^. 

3. For an effective program of supervision which enco.npasses all 
elementary teachers, supervisors will need to find ways to help 
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male teachers and those at intennediate grade levels. 
For teachers 

1. A study of the purposes, functions, and effective processes of 
supervision should be an integral part of the professionall training 
of all teachers. - 

2. In view of teachers' perceptions of the principal's support of 
their authority in dealing with students and parents, it is re- 
commended that the question of pupil control ideology of per- 
sonnel in school systems be studied. 

3. In view of the effectiveness oF 'other teachers' in helping staff 
members, it is recommended that greater opportunities be pro- 
vided for teacher interaction in school systems by restructuring 
of teacher roles and that teachers be given greater freedom from 
their 'in-class' responsibilities to shaie new ideas and techniques 
with their coljeagues. 

For the principal 

1. In view of the influence and effectiveness of the principal in 
helping to improve the content, processes and outcomes of the 
teachers* work in the school or classroom, it is recommended ^:hat 
greater emphasis be placed on the efficacy of this role so that 
more professional educational decisions can be made by the 
principal and his staff at the school building level. 

2. However, the efficacy of the principal was due not only tc the 
professional expectations of staff involvement and growtbi pro- 
cesses (on which the principal received the highest ratings j but 
also because of a non-professional expectation of support of tlie 
teachers' authority in dealing with students and parents,. The 
principal was perceived by teachers as ^frequently* 

(i) supporting a teacher's discipline d?i^cision that he (the 
principal) believes to be grossly unfair to the child, 

(ii) insisting that students obey the teaclier's instructions first, 
and complain about them later, 

(iii) siding with the teacher when a student complains about 
the teacher's behavior, even if the student's complaint is 
legitimate, and 

(iv) backing the teacher ivj any m>blie controversy between the 
teacher and student. 

The school is a service organizi^ttion -vhich h^is no control over the 
admission of its clients, the pupils, u:id one in which pupils may have 
little or no control over their participation in the school. As a resuH 
of this nature of the school, conflic'cs may arise between teachers awl 
^ ^ yes. The findings of this shxdy ?eem to indicate that the principalis 
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support of teacher authority may be unfair to the child. Put another 
way, these perceptions run contrary to the professional expectations of 
stress on the uniqueness of clients' problems. It is interesting to note that 
teacher perceptions of the principal's support of teacher authority 
decreased with increase in professional preparation. 

In view of these findings, it is recommended that principals and 
their staff members study the pupil control ideology prevailing in the 
school with a view to improving democratic teacher-pupil relationships 
fhrough interpretation of pupil and teacher behavior in psychological 
and sociological terms. 
For school boards 

This study demonstrates that teachers distinguish sharply among 
supervisors and regard those supervisory behaviors as effective which 
meet their expectations for professional growth, involvement and security 
in their positions. Thus teachers regard those supervisors as influential 
and effective in improving classroom instruction who ^re closely assoc- 
iated with the teaching role. This study shows that as the physical 
distance between supervisor and teacher increased the rated influence 
and effectiveness of the supervisor decreased. The role of principal, for 
example, where the incumbent had opportunities to be close to staff 
members, was rated overwhelmingly by teachers iis the most influential 
role. Using processes congruent with teacher professional expectations, 
persons in roles close to teachers will be able to help improve the con- 
tent, processes, and outcomes of the teachers' work. Persons in roles far 
removed from teachers will not likely affect the behavior of teachers 
regardless of their supervisory skills. It is therefore recommended that 
in creating, restructuring, or changing roles concerned with 'Jie improve- 
ment of the teaching-learning situation, the factor of closeness to the 
teacher be considered. 
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CONCLUDING STATEMENT 



The implications of this study are very clear. Supervisors who 
work direcMy with teachers and wish to influence their classroom 
practice and encourage their professional growth must behave in wf^ys 
congruent with teachers' expectations for involvement, social support 
and stimulating leadership. Although these styles and behaviors may 
vary somewhat with various supervisory roles and teacher and school 
characteristics, there is jitHe doubt that the effective supervisor, accord- 
ing to teach,-r perceptions, is one who, in attempting to provide staff 
leadership, is close to the teacher he is trying to help and uses the skills 
of facilitating personal and institutional growth, giving social support 
and involving his staff in the decision-making processes in the school. 
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